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ANCIENT LEATHER CLOAK. 



The bogs of Ireland, which form so remarkable a feature in the physical geography of the 
country, have preserved to us numerous relics of former times in a more perfect state than 
perhaps would have been possible by any artificial means. The soft and yielding nature of the 
peat, and its uniform pressure, prevented any injury to fragile objects imbedded in it ; while the 
peculiar antiseptic property possessed by bog- water (communicated by the tannin of the numerous 
roots and fibres which form the peat), exercised a strong conservative power on any objects formed 
of wood or animal substance exposed to its influence. Most of our best specimens of gold, silver, 
and bronze antiquities have been discovered in bogs at greater or less depths ; and when wooden 
articles have been found, they have generally been in good condition, although subsequent exposure 
to the air has caused them to shrink and lose much of their original form. It is somewhat remark- 
able, however, that very few examples of ancient dress have yet been discovered in the bogs of 
Ireland, since there is every reason to believe that in such a situation its material would be equally 
well preserved. Two or three human bodies are recorded to have been found in bogs, during the 
last century, enveloped in their clothing ; but these have been allowed, by neglect, to become so 
far destroyed as to afford little information on the subject of ancient costume ; and up to the present 
time no data exist for determining precisely what were the articles of dress used in Ireland at an early 
period, or what were their different forms. The rapid changes, however, which are now going on 
over the entire surface of the country, in consequence of the draining and gradual cultivation of 
large tracts of bog, will no doubt afford opportunities of recovering some specimens illustrative 
of this department of national antiquities. A greater number of intelligent observers, also, are 
on the watch for such discoveries, and objects of the kind are more likely than formerly to be 
noticed as interesting, and preserved from destruction. One instance of this I have now the 
pleasure of recording, namely, the discovery for the first time of a genuine ancient Irish leather 
cloak, or outward covering, by whatever name it may be called. 

In nearly all the early descriptions of Ireland by foreign writers, the "Irish mantle* * is constantly 
mentioned as the peculiar feature of the native costume. Spencer, who wrote in 1596, describes 
it as in general use even at that time. In Dineley's account of his visit to Ireland in the reign of 
Charles II. (about 1675), he says : — " The women never at anytime use hats after the manner of 
the vulgar English, but cover and defend their heads from rain with a mantle, as also from the 
heat of the sunne; to which Spanish lazy use the Irish men apply their cloaks.*" Speed, who 
wrote in 1610, says of the Irish: — "The men wore linen shirts exceedingly large, stained 

* Published in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. i. 
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with saffron, the sleeves wide and hanging to their knees, strait and short trusses plaited 
thick in the skirts, their breeches close to their thighs,, a short skein hanging point down before, 
and a mantle most time cast over their heads." Accompanying one of his maps he gives representa- 
tions of a " wilde Irishman" and a " wilde Irish woman," in which the cloak forms a prominent 
part of the costume. [See Plate in Ulster Journal of Archceohgy, vol i, page 120]. None 
of these writers, however, give so graphic a description of the dress of the Irish as old Philemon 
Holland in his translation of Camden [1610]: — "They goe for the most part (he says) hare- 
headed, unless it bee when they put on a head-piece. The haire of their head they weare long, 
and nothing set they greater store by than the glibbes or tresses of their haires : and to have the 
same plucked or twitched, they take it for a contumelious indignitie. They use linnen shirts, and 
those verily exceedingly large, with wide sleeves, and hanging side down to their very knees, which 
they were wont to staine with saffron. Little jackets they have of woollen, and those very short : 
breeches most plaine and close to their thighcs. But they cast over these their mantles or shagge 
rugges (which Isidore seemeth to call Heteromallce) with a deep fringed purne, and the same 
daintily set out with sundrie colours ; within which they lappe themselves in the night, and sweetly 
sleepe on the very ground." 

The Highlanders of Scotland also retained the mantle of their Irish forefathers as a part of 
their dress. Lindsay of Pitscottie, in his Chronicle of Scotland, written about 1573, says : — " The 
other pairts north erne «ar full of montaines, and very rud and homelie kynd of people doeth inhabite, 
which is called Reid Schankis or Wyld Scottis. They be cloathed with ane mantle with ane schirt, 
fashioned after the Irish manner, going bair legged to the knee." And Polydore Yirgil, who wrote 
in Latin in the time of Henry VII. , describes the Scotch Highlanders of his day in almost similar 
terms : — " The other mountainous and northern portion of the country is inhabited, by a race of men 
extremely hardy and rough, who are called Sylvestres. These are clad in a cloak and an inside 
jerkin, and have the legs bare to the knee." b "We have a curious additional evidence of this pre- 
vailing costume at a much earlier period, from a totally different quarter. The Danes and Nor- 
wegians who committed such devastations on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland in the tenth century, 
seem sometimes to have borrowed the fashions of these countries. Thus in the Heimskringla, or 
Chronicle of the Kings of Norway, we have the following: — "People say that when king 
Magnus came home from his Viking cruise to the western countries, he and many of his people 
brought with them a great deal of the habits and fashion of those parts. They went about 
the streets with bare legs, and had short kirtles and over cloaks." [Laing's translation vol. iii., 
p. 139.] 

In early Irish writings, cloaks are mentioned under a variety of names, each of which, no 

b " Alteram aquilonarem ac montosam tenet genus homi- Hi sago et interiore tunica amiciuntur, nudisque genu 
imiu longe durissimum ac asperum, qui aylvestres dicuntur. tenus incedunt." 
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doubt, denoted in its day, a different form or size of garment ; but as hardly any of these names 
have been preserved in the present spoken language, and as the Irish costume has become completely 
changed since the time of the English invasion, there is great difficulty in determining what each 
precisely meant. In the curious document called the Book of Rights, which is at least as old as the 
twelfth century but very probably transcribed from a much older manuscript, and which details 
minutely all the articles payable as tribute to the different provincial kings, cloaks of various forms and 
colours are specially mentioned. The names applied to them are mar, brat, leann, matal, and eechull. 
Dr. 0' Donovan (who edited this tract for the Irish Archaelogical Society,) translates inar, a tunic ; 
M c Curtin, a cloak. Dr. O'Donovan gives no translation of matal, but conjectures that it was 
another name for the falaing, which is the name still in common use for a cloak among the Irish- 
speaking population. Matal, however, is clearly not an Irish word, and it occurs very rarely in 
our MSS. It seems to have escaped the notice of all writers hitherto, that this name occurs in 
nearly the same form in the Scandinavian Sagas. For example, in A.D. 1126, Snorro mentions 
Harald Gilli, a Norwegian chief, as clothed ** almost in the Irish fashion with a dress extremely 
short and light," and again, as equipped for running a race, wearing a short cloak [stuttan 
mottul\ I am of opinion that the word is one borrowed by the early Irish writers from the 
Northmen. 

In the ancient Irish Glossary of Cormac (which has recently been published) another name 
occurs, denoting a cloak of a very peculiar kind ; namely Tugen, which is defined to be '* the mantle 
of a chief-poet, made of the skins of white and many-coloured birds ; up to his girdle of the necks 
of mallards, and from his girdle to his throat of their tufts." Such a statement might seem almost 
fabulous ; but it is a curious fact that cloaks of a very similar kind are now actually in use in an 
island at the very opposite extremity of the globe. About twenty years ago, a Belfast gentleman, 
Mr. Gordon A. Thomson, in the course of his extensive travels, happened to visit the chief island 
of the Sandwich group, and, as was his custom everywhere, took opportunities of procuring 
curiosities, many of which he afterwards deposited in the Belfast Museum. It so happened that 
at the time of his visit the monarch -of the Sandwich Islands was involved in a quarrel with the 
French, who demanded a sum of money as indemnity for some alleged injury, and had laid an 
embargo on the place. In order to procure the means of satisfying their demand, a variety of 
valuable articles were offered for sale, and among the rest a very handsome cloak entirely made of 
birdtf feathers. This was purchased by Mr, Thomson, and is now in the Museum at Belfast. He 
procured at the same time specimens of the two kinds of birds from which the feathers were 
obtained. One is about the size of a sparrow, with scarlet plumage : the other (called the Moho) 
is less than a thrush, and is black, with the exception of about a dozen yellow feathers under the 
wings ; and it is these yellow feathers only which are used in forming the decorations on the 
scarlet ground of the dress. It can easily be conceived what an enormous number of such birds 
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was required (probably some thousands) to furnish materials for a large cloak capable of covering 
the entire person. This dress was worn only by a person of high rank, and its use was tabooed to 
every other. 

But whatever uncertainty may exist as to the exact meaning of some of the words above- 
mentioned as applied to cloaks, there is none regarding that of eochull This was undoubtedly a 
hood which covered the head and shoulders, probably attached sometimes to a cloak. The word 
appears to have been common to all the Celtic tribes. It is still preserved in Welsh in the form 
cwcwll, and in Bas-Breton, kougoul: in the old Cornish it was cugel. In a Latinized shape it became 
oucullus and cuculla, and it is still used in English in the two forms, cowl and caul. In Middle- 
Age Latin documents it is used to denote a monk's cowl, and is occasionally written cassula. Thus 
an ancient life of St. Kiaran relates that one day, meeting a beggar, he gave him his cassula and 
proceeded in his pallium [cloak] to Inis Cathay, when St. Senan meeting him said : — " Is it not a 
shame for a priest to be walking in a cloak without a cowl? ["Nonne pudor est quod sacerdos 
in uno pallio sine cucullo ambulat ? "] The distinction between the cloak and the cuculla is noted 
by an old writer in the following line : — 

"Vestis longa tegit corpus, caput ampla cuculla." — M. Justinus Lifpiensis. 

Several early writers on Ireland distinctly mention the custom of wearing a hood. Thus 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the 12th century, says the Irish "are in the habit of wearing close 
cappuces which spread over their shoulders and reach jdown to the elbows/ ' [" Caputiis namque 
modicis assueti sunt et arctis, trans humeros deorsunji, cubito tenus protensis."] Baron Fin- 
glass, who wrote in, Henry YIII's time, A Breviat of the getting of Ireland and of the decaie 
of the same, among other recommendations for the improvement of the country suggests, that 
it shall be enacted "that noe Englishman of the londe weare over-slipp Irish coats and 
hood, on payne of an hundreth shillings toties quoties" ; which shows that the English settlers 
themselves had adopted the Irish costume. It may be added as a negative proof that some 
such mode of covering the head was general in Ireland, that the Book of Bights mentions no 
kind of head-dress except helmets. Spelman in his Glossary of Barbarous Latin, explains coccula 
as an Irish cloak of loose woollen texture, ["sagum Hibernicum villosum'']. Except in two 
instances to be mentioned hereafter, there is no native Irish writer that I am aware of, who 
speaks of the eochull as made of leather or skin. It is not at all remarkable, however, that an 
outward covering for the head and shoulders such as this should have been made of these materials. 
Martin, in his description of the Island of St. KUda, mentions in fact that the dress of the 
natives " was antiently of sheep-skins, which has been worn by several of the inhabitants now 
living." [1765] Major, in describing, in 1512, the customs of the Highland clans which had 
raised the standard of rebellion in 1429 against James L, says : — " The common people of the High- 
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land Scots rush, into battle having their body clothed with a linen garment, manifoldly sewed, and 
painted or daubed with pitch, with a covering of deer-skin," [" cum cervinse pellis eoopertura."] 
In the twelfth century the principal men at the Danish court wore sheep-skin dresses . In more 
ancient times Caesar describes the Belgic G-auls as wearing, even in the coldest parts of the country, 
a small leathern mantle called the rheno, which left a great part of the body exposed : and Tacitus 
says the Germans wore the skins of animals. The only two cases in which skin cloaks are specially 
mentioned in any Irish writings as yet made known, are the following. In the strange old legend- 
ary tale called the Tain Bo Cuailgne, the charioteer of the warrior Cuchullin is described as clothed 
in a mantle of deer-skin. The other notice occurs in a historic poem descriptive of a memorable 
event in which the principal performer obtained celebrity from the use of this very article of dress. 
It is recorded that, in the year 942, an Ulster prince, Muircheartach (or Murtoch) MacNeill, executed 
a bold coup dHtat for the purpose of securing his unopposed succession to the throne of Ireland. 
In the dead of winter, when he knew that his opponents everywhere would be quite unprepared for 
resistance, he set off from his castle of Aileach, in the north of Donegall, accompanied by a chosen band 
of a thousand men, and made the entire circuit of Ireland, exacting hostages from every principal 
chieftain as he passed. This rapid and unexpected movement, resembling the forced marches of the 
first Kapoleon, was quite successful, and it is said that not a single man was lost in the campaign. 
As his soldiers were necessarily unprovided with tents or heavy baggage, and were frequently 
obliged to pass the night in the open air, he took the precaution of furnishing them with leather 
cloaks to protect them from the inclemency of the weather ; and from this innovation in military 
costume he obtained ever after the name of " Murtoch of the Leather Cloaks." A poem minutely 
describing this curious expedition was written by a bard who accompanied it, and has been published 
by the Irish Archaeological Society, with a translation by the late Dr. O'Donovan. In this narra- 
tive the term used to denote these leather cloaks is cochull craieion, literally " skin cochulh." As 
they were evidently intended to protect the whole of the person, they were no doubt of much larger 
dimensions than the cochull properly so called, which covered only the head and shoulders ; and 
they must also have been of sufficient thickness to defend the wearer from frost and heavy rain. 
In several passages in the poem the expression occurs : " Our only shelter was our strong skin 
cloaks." Dr. O'Donovan therefore suggests with great probability that they were made of cow- 
hides ; and it is likely that the use of this new material, and the enlarged dimensions of the 
garment, were the innovations or improvements introduced by Muirchertach, and not the actual 
invention of the skin cochull. 

The preceding remarks will enable us to determine, with tolerable certainty, the nature of 
the cloak or dress recently discovered. It is about the size and shape of a modern cape, but con- 
siderably more convex. Its depth is twenty-four inches ; its width at one edge about thirty-six 

G Lagerbring Svea Bikes Hist, part ii. p. 88. 
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inches, and at the other ahout fifty inches. Each edge is bordered with a strong and neat hem. 
As regards the material, it is composed of portions of the skin of some animal, covered with a 
short fur. The first idea of several persons who examined it was that it was deer-skin : but a 
careful examination by Dr. Wyville Thomson, Professor of Natural History in Queen's College, 
Belfast, led him to conclude that it is entirely composed of otter-skins. That they were the skins 
of a small species of animal is highly probable from the insignificant size of all the pieces 
employed; and, as Dr. Thomson has remarked, otters would seem to have been by no means 
common, from the care taken in using every fragment of skin. Slips not broader than an inch 
appear in every part of the cloak, as well as scraps of still smaller size and of the most irregular 
forms, all most carefully and neatly sewed in their proper position, so as to give the dress a 
regular shape. The sewing is also done in such a manner, as to allow the fur to present a uniform 
surface externally. 

That otter-skins were considered of value in ancient times is evident from one of the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dha, (in the 10th century), in which the skin of an ox, a deer, a fox, a wolf, and 
an otter, are all valued at the same price, that is, eight times as dear as the skin of a sheep or goat. 
\_Leges Wallic<B y p. 161.] There are early notices of the export of otter-skins, among other peltry, 
from Ireland. 

The skins composing the cloak have been completely tanned, either intentionally or by the long 
continued action of the bog- water ,• most likely the former, as the material for this process was at 
hand in abundance in the oak forests which coVered great tracts of the country. Dr. Thomson 
ascertained that the threads used in the sewing are made of animal fibre, and composed of two 
strands twisted singly to form one thread ; and that from their length they are probably made of the 
sinews of some large animal. The holes are very small, hardly larger than to admit the thread, so 
that the awl or needle was in all probability of metal. The workmanship of the sewing is 
wonderfully beautiful and regular : and the top and bottom of the cloak are bordered by a doubled 
thong stitched in a most elaborate and ingenious manner, which one of our modern saddlers would 
have great difficulty in imitating. The whole dresB has evidently been made with much care, and 
by a workman of remarkable skill. Its entire weight is exactly one pound. It bears the mark 
of considerable wear, but is still in gaod preservation. It was found in the year 1861, in a bog 
in the parish of Derrykeighan, in the northern part of the county of Antrim, at a depth of six 
feet below the surface, and is now in the collection of Mr. David Wilson, Ballymoney, who has 
already saved from destruction many interesting antiquities found in the same neighbourhood. 

There is some doubt as to how this piece of dress was worn. The one edge (narrower than 
the other) fits exactly round the neck ; and if so fastened, with the dress hanging downwards, it 
would form a cape ; but in this case, the fur would lie in the wrong direction for throwing off the 
rain. It would seem probable, therefore, that it was first secured round the neck with the flesh 
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side out, and then thrown over the head ; in which case, the fur would be outwards and would lie 
in the proper direction. The dress would then present nearly the appearance represented in the 
two accompanying figures; being, as I believe, a genuine specimen of an ancient Irish cochull 
eraiciori) or skin-hood. Bobert MacAdam. 




